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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
READING THE LETTER. 
*¢Qh mother! a letter! a letter!’ exclaimed 


Laura Danvers, bounding into the house. She 
rushed forward to the empty parlor, crying, ‘‘ A 
letter! and [ am sure it is from brother Henry. 
See, it is marked ‘ ship’—it comes from Burmah. 
Come here, Fanny, Fanny, come quick, and 
read brother Henry’s letter! Fanny!” 

Mrs. Danvers and Fanny were engaged in an 
upper chamber—but they heard the call; and 
well they might, for Laura’s naturally clear voice 
was pitched on the highest key, and rang through 
the house like the shrill cry of a wild bird.—They 
were in the parlor in a moment. 

‘‘Where is this precious letter?’’ said Mrs. 
Danvers in a tone so soft and tremulous it could 
scarcely be heard—but the intense emotion of her 
heart was visible in her kindling eye. She took the 
letter. It was in the hand-writing of her son.— 
She pressed it to her lips, to her heart; and sink- 
ing on her knees she returned thanks to God, 
who had preserved her child, through the dan- 
gers of a long voyage, and permitted her to re- 
ceive that token of his welfare. It was some 


‘time before her mind was sufficiently composed to 


sit down with her daughters and open the packet. 

Mrs. Danvers had been left a widow with three 
children, when Laura, her youngest daughter, 
was an infant. Henry, the eldest child, was the 
hope and comfort of his mother; and she had 
reckoned on him to be the guardian and protector 
of his sisters, and her own support when age 
should have rendered her feeble and dependent. 
Henry was a youth of great promise, a fine 
scholar, and he possessed what only can render 
learning valuable, a conscientious regard of his 
duty to God and to his fellow-beings. He felt 
that his talents were not bestowed exclusively for 
his own benefit—that if -+he had greater endow- 
ments and better advantages than are usually 
possessed, he was responsible for these gifts— 
and he early began to study how he might do 
good to others... His first duty was shown to his 
mother—his study seemed always to be to make 
her happy—then his sisters were his dearest 


share. And he was always teaching his sisters, in 
their walks and rides; sometimes his lesson would 
be the names and properties of plants and flowers, 
sometimes the formation of rocks, or the nature 
and habits of animals. Is it strange that Mrs. 
Danvers and her daughters thought there was 
never such a youth as their beloved Henry? 
Could it be possible that he was to leave them, 
leave his country, and cross the wide ocean, and 
dwell with strangers in a strange land? Yes, he 
was willing to make all thesessacrifices for the 
sake of obeying the command of our Saviour, 
who charged his disciples to ‘‘go into all the 
earth, and teach the Gospel to all nations.” 

Henry Danvers was educated to be a clergy- 
man. It was the profession he chose, and the 
one which his mother had often prayed that he 
would select. He was ordained, and preached a 
short time in his native city; but he had heard 
and read much of the darkness and ignorance of 
heathen lands, and his heart was sad when he 
thought of the condition of the poor, ignorant 
heathen. He told his mother all these things, 
and she finally consented that he should offer 
himself as a Missionary to go to Burmah and 
preach the religion of Jesus to those who were 
worshiping images of wood, and idols which they 
had made with their own hands. And this was 
his first letter. 














When Mrs. Danvers had resumed her compo- 
sure, she sat down, and taking Laura’s hands in 
hers, drew the darling child close to her, while 
Fanny seated on the edge of a low chair, close 
as possible to her mother, read the packet. Carlo, 
the old dog who had been a favorite with Henry, 
rushed into the parlor when Laura first cried, 
**a letter!” and there he had staid, and now crept 
close to Fanny, with his head elevated and ears 
thrown back, as though he was listening to the 


member of the family was puss, or ‘‘ Jetty,” as 
the old black cat was called. She had coiled her- 
self snugly on the hearth-rug, and though she 
raised her head a little whenever Fanny pro- 
nounced a word with a strong emphasis, yet puss, 
I am sorry to say, for I like cats, and wish to set 
their character in an amiable light, puss did not 
evince much sympathy with the joy of the family. 
Oh! what a joy it is to have letters from those we 
love, when they are far away. 

Mrs. Danvers felt it a great happiness to hear 
from her son, and learn that he was well, and 
that God had blessed his labors. He described 
particularly the country, the people, their cus- 
toms and manners. But nothing interested his 
mother so much as his description ofthe Karens, a 
wild race, dwelling on the mountains, and in what 
is there called the ‘‘ jungle.” Those wild people 
are very different from the Burmese; they have 
no written language, no schools, no religion, no 
temples, no objects of worship, no priests.—They 
have traditions, however, and songs, which some 
think, prove them to be the descendants of the 
lost ten tribes of Israel. They are eager to be 
instructed by our missionaries, and have, ina 
body, declared that they will become Christians. 
And will not Christians send them teachers, and 
prepare them books? One of these Karens came 
to Mr. Boardman, a missionary at Tavery, a 
station in Burmah, and said—‘‘ Give us books in 
our own language, and we will learn to read. 
We want to know the true God. We have been 
living in total darkness. The Karen’s mind is 
like his native jungle.” These things moved 





charge. He never seemed to enjoy any amuse- 
ment in which his mother and sisters could not 








the heart of Mrs. Danvers, and she rejoiced that 
Henry was with these poor ignorant people, even 


tidings of his beloved master. The only unmoved | —= 


while she wept with sorrow that she could see his 
face no more. 

Fanny and Laura were more touched with the 
description of the females in Burmah, and the 
degraded and deplorable state in which they are 
obliged to live. ‘‘ Here are no female schools,” 
said Henry, in his letter to Fanny. ‘‘O my dear 
sister, when I think of our pleasant home, our 
beloved mother, with the large Bible open before 
her, and her daughters each with the sacred vol- 
ume, and reading in turn, and enjoying that pure 
exalted intellectual pleasure which springs from 
the communion of minds in the acquisition of 
knowledge and truth, and then look on the poor 
neglected, ignorant, and oppressed daughters 
of these cruel heathen, I feel that your sex 
owe all their privileges, all their happiness to 
Christianity, Here, not a female is ever taught 
to read, no book is ever offered them—we cannot 
offer them a Testament or a tract, for they could 
not peruse it. The great effort of Christian 
women should be to enlighten and educate their 
own sex. My dear Fanny, will you not begin 
the good work, by forming a society of young 
ladies to assist in preparing female teachers to 
come here and instruct these poor Burman girls? 
Female teachers are more needed in India than 
missionaries. Never will there be a reformation, 
extensive and lasting in any country, while the 
women are kept in ignorance and slavery.” 

**Oh, mother!”’ exclaimed Laura, grasping the 
hand that rested on hers and gazing in her moth- 
er’s face, ‘‘May I go to Burmah? I will help 
brother Henry—I will teach the poor little girls. 
Ican read, and write, and draw maps and do 
many other good things. And I will teach them 
every thing Iknow. O mother, may I go?” 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 





From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


Matitpa Bennet had scarcely reached fif- 
teen, when the death of a tender mother left to 
her charge a young and interesting family. From 
this dear parent she had experienced every in- 
dulgence; and had witnessed, in every thing that 
relates to the present life, the best of manage- 
ment. But sorrow sanctified by the Holy Spirit, 
had softened Matilda’s heart; and that powerful 
and influential religion which had hitherto been a 
stranger to the family was now felt and manifest- 
ed by her. From that moment, it was her first 
desire to train her beloved little ones for heaven; 
and to bring them acquainted with those truths, 
whence she derived all her hopes, her wisdom, 
and her happiness. The Bible was become most 
precious to her; and she earnestly desired to 
unfold its excellencies and make the study of it 
engaging to their youthful minds. But here she 
had enjoyed no example; and great was her dif- 
ficulty in considering how she might most pleas- 
antly and profitably win their attention. It was 
her privilege to be placed under the ministry of 
an excellent and superior clergyman; blest 
with a help meet for him, who assisted him, 
in teaching their children, and their house- 
hold after them, to keep the way of the Lord. 
To this lady, Matilda stated her feeling of 
inability. After kindly listening to her com- 
plaint, commending her endeavors, encouraging 
her to persevere, and advising her to trust 
simply in the promised aid of the Holy Spirit, 
Mrs. Winter added, ‘‘I should little think of of- 





fering my plans as an example to any one; but if 
you fancy you can derive any useful hint from 
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Youth’s Companion. 











being present when I give William and Anna 
their scripture lesson, 1 shall be most happy to 
see you. I like the children at these times, to 
consider themselves alone with me; it gives them 
more freedom, simplicity, and seriousness. But 
as I generally take them in my dressing closet, 
you may remain in the sleeping room without their 
knowing it, and overhear all that passes between 
us.”” 

Matilda thankfully availed herself of the per- 
mission. The subject on the first morning, was 
the baptism of our Savior. After Mrs. Winter 
‘and the children had read in rotation, the 3rd 
chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, from the 13th 
verse to the end, the following conversation took 
place. ; 

Mrs. W. This passage of.scripture, my chil- 
dren, in common with every other, contains much 
instruction for us. We should never read any 
part of ‘the Bible, without asking, ‘‘ what does it 
teach me?’’ and we should not be content with 
merely ‘knowing what it teaches; but pray for 
grace, that we may benefit by'it. Can you your- 
selves draw instruction from any of these verses? 

Wiiliam. ‘Yes; from the last, mamma. 

Mrs. W.’ What may you learn from it? 

William. That’ God’ was pleased’ with the 
Lord Jesus Christ for becoming .the Saviour of 
sinners. 

Mrs. W. And that is by no means an unim- 
portant truth: for some christians, while dwelling 
on the love of God the Son, seem almost to for- 
get the love of the Father. But we must ever 
bear in mind, that though His holiness and jus- 
tice will not suffer the pardon-of sin till its pun- 
ishment is borne, yet it was His tender compas- 
sion that contrived the way of salvation. It was 
He who freely gave his only Son to die, that per- 
ishing and guilty man might live. Instead there- 
fore, of regarding the Lord our God as hard to 
appease, and loath to pardon; we should think of 
Him as a good and gracious Being, not merely 
consenting to forgive, but, .‘‘ delighting in mercy.” 
And now let me ask you what other things we 
may learn from this narrative. For what purpose 
did our Lord go to Jordan unto John? 

Anna. To be baptized of him. 

Mrs. W.° Was not baptism used as a rite of 
introduction to a new system; and did it not 
imply the reception’ of new doctrines, and a new 
principle, which should lead to newness of life? 

William. Yes. 

Mrs. W.~ Did our Lord need any enlightening 
of the mind or renewal of the heart? 

William. O no, mamma, for the Bible says 
he is God over all, and in God there is no dark- 
ness at all. 

Anna. And it'tells us also that ‘‘ He knew no 
sin,”’ and could therefore need no such renewal. 

Mrs. W. Then why was he baptized, Wil- 
liam; for you cannot think that he would attend 
on any religious ordinance as an unmeaning cer- 
emony? ; 

William, (carefully examining the - passage.) 
—Jesus says, mamma, that ‘‘ it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness” —but I don’t quite know 
what that means. 

Mrs. W. It means, my love, that Jesus, ever 
acting as an example to his people, fulfilled all 
righteousness, that they might follow His steps; 
might learn not to neglect any thing, designed to 
honor God or benefit their souls. On this, and 
many other occasions, he taught them diligently 
to attend upon, and value all the means of grace. 
Our Lord therefore by this act, gave His sanction 
to the holy rite of baptism. By His example he 
would also teach us to be frequent and earnest in 
private prayer; unite us with the great congrega- 
tion; place us under the public ministration of the 
word; and conduct us to the sacramental table, 
that we might be refreshed and strengthened by 
this remembrance of our Saviour’s dying love. 
Learn then First, my children, from this passage, 
that Christ put honour upon all the means of grace. 

William and Anna repeated the words; and 
their mamma proceeded. 





Mrs. W. I cannot leave altogether without 
notice the manner in which our Lord replied to 
John; it was like every thing else he said and did, 
in sweet accordance with his character, and beau- 
tifully illustrative of ‘‘the gentleness of Christ’’ 
—‘‘ Suffer it to be so now!”—Does not the exam- 
ple of our Saviour say, Seconpty, 

Let love through all your actions run, 

And all your words be mild. 
The next two verses contain an important doc- 
trine: who was it that after being baptized, came 
up out of the water? 

William. The Lord Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. W. Yes; God the .Son in our nature: 
Who took the form ofa dove, and descended upon 
him? 

Anna. The Holy Spirit. 

Mrs. W. Whose voice was heard from heav- 
en, bearing witness to him? 

William. The voice of God the Father. 

Mrs. W. Then who were present on this oc- 
casion? 

Anna. God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit. 

Mrs. W. Here then is a proof of the doctrine 
of the Trinity: and it is indeed a most important 
doctrine to us. We will learnthen THIRDLY, that 
there are three persons in the true God, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. But a mere head- 
knowledge of this truth will do us no good. What 
profit will it be, to know who God is, if he be not 
our God. With the last point of instruction there- 
fore, I will connect another; FrouRTHLY, we should 
pray that God the Father would be our father, God 
the Son our Saviour, and God the Holy Ghost our 
renovator and sanctifer. And now, my beloved 
little ones, let us observe what form the Spirit of 
God assumed, when he descended from heaven? 

William. The form of a dove. 

Mrs. W. Why did he choose that form? 

inna. Because probably the dove is usually 
regarded as peaceful and gentle, in accordance 
with our Saviour’s command, ‘‘ Be ye harmless as 
doves.” 

Mrs. W. Yes; and they who are taught of the 
Spirit, will be children of peace, enjoying the 
sweet hope that God is at peace with them, and 
living in love with all around them. Examine 
yourselves, dear children, are your passions thus 
subdved, and your tempers sanctified? We learn 
then, FirTHLY, that the influences of the Holy Spirit 
are peaceful and lovely. There is still one more 
important and most interesting truth, contained in 
the last verse. When Godthe Father says, ‘this 
is my beloved Son,’ what does he add? . 

William. ‘In whom I am well pleased.’ 

Mrs. W. Let us bear this then, in mind, in 
all our approaches to our Heavenly Father. 
Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire; but in 
him, he looks with tenderness and love on every 
returning sinner. 

There is no path to heavenly bliss, 

But Christ the appointed way. 
If we come trusting in our own goodness, we 
shall be rejected, not accepted. We will observe 
then, sixTHLY, thatin Christ, and in Christ alone, 
God is well pleased with sinners. Now, tell me, 
what may we learn from the whole passage? 

William and Anna kad been very attentive; 
and between them they summed up correctly. all 
that had been said, after which, Mrs. Winter 
knelt down with them, and having offered a sim- 
ple prayer, part of. which was suited to the pas- 
sage-they had been reading; sent. them to the 
summer house, to begin their morning studies, 
promising soon to follow them. 

‘** Thank you, dear-Mrs. Winter,” said Matilda, 
as she joined her in the sleeping-room.. ‘‘ I think 
I shall be better able now. to form a plan. of acrip- 
ture instruction; but I fear.I could. not readily. 
define my thoughts to myself, or express.them to 
others.” ‘ 

Mrs. W. -1 very rarely leave that to the mo-' 
ment, my love. As I design by this engagement, 
to point out God’s glory, and to do my children 
good, I would not make an offering to either, 





of that which costs me nothing. I always look 
over their portion before I take them; and I cer- 
tainly find this simple study of scripture most 
profitable to myself. We are reading the events 
of our Saviour’s life, according to the order in 
which they occurred. And we are also taking 
in longer portions, the Old Testament histories. 
I find them exceedingly interested with those 
scripture narratives. 

Matilda. Do you prepare all you intend to say 
to them? 

Mrs. W.—No; I just fix and arrange my sub- 
jects of instruction, and leave myself at liberty to 
enlarge upon them. I think this method ensures 
more freedom and feeling. 

Matilda. Do you go on with the next chapter 
to-morrow? 

Mrs. W. Yes, the first eleven verses. 

Matilda. Should! be troubling you too much, 
if I were to ask you to look it over now? 

Mrs. W. Not at all; in any kind of narrative, 
we must, of course, be careful, that our pupils 
fully understand the simple facts. This done, the 
first verse suggests many thoughts to the mind; 
but I think they may all lead to this point of in- 
struction. The Lord Jesus Christ was himself 
tempted, that he might know how to succour his 
tempted people. Then in proceeding, we find it 
was after our Saviour had fasted forty days, that 
the Devil suggested to him, ‘‘command these 
stones to be made bread.” This surely teaches 
us, that Satan suits his temptations to the circum- 
stances we are in. The obvious improvement of 
the 4th verse is—we should not distrust the prov- 
idence of God. That of the 6th and 7th—we are 
not to run ourselves into. danger, presuming that 
God will protect us. From the 8th and 9th, we 
gather this kindly admonition—seekest thou great 
things for thyself, seek them not. From the na- 
ture of all our Lord’s replies, we learn that we 
should make constant use of the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God; while the 11th 
verse seems to say—resist the Devil, and he will 
flee from you, and the Lord will provide camfort 
for you. 

Matilda. 1 am truly grateful to you for this 
kind indulgence: to-morrow, I think I shall feel 
encouraged to begin; and will you pray for me, 
that I may be assisted, and made useful in my 
attempt? 

Mrs. W. Be assured, my dear friend, I shall 
never forget you at arthrone of grace. I pray for 
you daily, and will willingly pray with you now, 
if it would afford you any comfort. 

Matilda thankfully accepted the offer. She 
returned home from the vicarage, with a spirit 
greatly refreshed and animated. And adopting 
the plan suggested to her the next day, she found 
her little charge more interested. than she had 
dared to hope. Perhaps some readers of this 
paper may be similarly circumstanced, anxious to 
impart instruction, yet feeling the task difficult, 
If so, may these simple hints be made helpful to 
them also. s.S.S 








DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.-Voe XI. 

Bristol, R. I. March 14, 1835. 
Dear E. B.—As you are now attending to the 
history of your own country, I have made ita 
special object in my travels to furnish you with 
such scraps in the. early history of particular 
places, or may interest you and other readers of 

the Companion of the same age. 
Roger Williams, the venerable founder of the 
State of Rhode Island was. a Baptist. From his 
example and influence, by the blessing of God, 
have.sprang many flourishing orthodox churches 
of this denomination within this State. Churches 
of the Episcopal order. were early established 
here, and within a few years past, have been mul- 
tiplied. "The Methodist denomination also,have 
many ‘flourishing societies in different parts of the 
State. But as I have not the means at hand for 
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giving you a particular history of these christian 
sects, | must confine my remarks at present to 
the Congregational order, which, if I mistake not, 
may be considered-as-next in age to the Baptists 
in this Commonwealth. 

Between 1650 and 1660 a Congregational 
Church was established in Barrington. ‘This, it 
is believed, is the oldest of this order within the 
state. ‘The next in order was the one formed in 
Bristol in 1687. In 1680, that part of Mount 
Hope Neck since called Bristol, was granted 
and sold, by the Governor and Company of Ply- 
mouth, to four proprietors. ‘‘ These gentlemcn, 
with their associates, the first settlers, being of 
the congregational denomination, and persons 
eminent for religion and piety, immediately set up 
the public worship of God in this infant planta- 
tion. To this end they invited, and in the year 
1680 obtained, the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge to preach 
the g@fpel among them.”? Mr. Woodbridge, con- 
tinued to minister to this people for about four 
years, but was not settled as their Pastor. In 
1684 a commodious house of worship was erected 
and continued as a sanctuary for the public wor- 
ship of God during one century, when it was remov- 
ed to give place to the one now standing. ‘‘ In the 
year 1686, arrived at Boston from England, Rev. 
Samuel Lee, an eminently pious and learned dis- 
senting minister and fellow of the University of 
Oxford.”” Mr. Lee, on his arrival in this country, 
was invited to preach in this town, and as an 
authorised Missionary of the Lord Jesus, on the 
8th of May 1687, a day set apart for prayer and 
fasting, formed and consecrated a Congregational 
Chureh in this place. On the same day he was 
elected, and soon after installed their pastor. 
This was the only church and religious society in 
the town, till 1721, a period of nearly half a cen- 
tury from its first settlement. Rev. Mr. Lee 
continued the efficient and beloved pastor of the 
church until 1694, when, upon the restoration of 
tranquility to the dissenting churches in England, 
he bade adieu to his beloved flock and embarked 
with his family for his native land. But being 
taken by the French, with whom England was 
then at war, he was carried a prisoner into 
France and there died. 

After the departure of Mr. Lee, this church 
was favored with the successive labours of Rev. 
John Sparhawk, Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, and Rev. 
Barnabas Taylor, each of whom was ordained 
its pastor and teacher. In May 1741, Rev. 
John Burt’was ordained Pastor of this church, 
and continued to labour successfully for thirty- 
four years, until his death. ‘This melancholy 
event took place on the 7th of Oct. 1775—‘‘a 
day memorable, and. never to be forgotten by the 
town of Bristol.” —At this time you will recollect 
the war ofthe revolution was raging furiously 
in different parts of our country. The towns on 
the. sea board were more particularly harrassed by 
the: powerful, fleet of the enemy. On the day 
above mentioned, a fleet of British men of war 
ander the command of Capt. James Wallace, ap- 
peared in the harbour of this town, and commenc- 
ed a severe cannonading upon. its defenceless in- 
habitants. The people .were then afflicted with 
a severe epidemic; of which two persons then lay 
dead. Many were confined by.sickness. Such 
as had strength fled back into the interior. Mr. 
Burt, being sick, arose in the darkness of the 
night, and having first hastened away his family, 
prepared to follow them; but on the next morning 
he was found dead in an adjacent field. The 
immediate cause of his decease was supposed to 
have been a fit, hastened by his great weakness 
when obliged to fly for his life from the invading 
foe.* From this time. until 1779.such was the 
scattered and exiled state of the inhabitants of this 
place, that the regular ordinances of the sabbath 
Were almost wholly suspended. 

On the 25th of May 1778 the enemy set fire 
to the town; in consequence of which. one house 


of worship was burned and many of the inhabitants 
driven away without a shelter orthe means of ob- 
taining one, otherwise than as proffered by charity. 
On returning prospects of tranquility, public 
worship was again organized, but no pastor set- 
tled until 1785, when Rev. Henry Wight was 
settled over them in the Lord and continued to 
sustain this relation until, at his own request, he 
was dismissed in 1828. This venerable servant 
of Jesus Christ still survives. May his last 
days be crowned with abundant peace. Since 
Nov. 15th, 1815, Rev. Joel Mann, Rev. Isaac 
Lewis and Rev. John Starkweather, have each, 
in his turn, faithfully served this church in the 
labors and trials of the sacred ministry. 

There have been other eminent lights in the 
candlesticks which God has planted in this part 
of New England, of whom I may speak more 
particularly hereafter. Adieu, my dear E. 

From your affectionate Father. 
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Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 
[Continued from page 185.] 

The next day at breakfast, Lydia heard with joy, 
the account her mother gave of her good conduct 
the preceding day. It wasthe same on the follow- 
ing days. She was neither reproved for gluttony, 
idleness, nor ill temper, and her mother began to 
hope that she should soon see all her faults cor- 
rected. I am however, obliged to tell you, that 
this hope was not of long duration. 

Lydia had a lesson to learn which was a little 
difficult; her resolution failed and she began to 
fret. ‘‘ My child,” saidher mother, ‘‘I fear this 
will not make a very good figure in your history,” 
and taking the book she was going to explain 
the difficult sentence. But Lydia turned away 
her head, and pouting refused to look at the book. 
Her mother placed it upon the table, and without 
saying another word, left the room. When she re- 
turned some time after, she found Lydia sitting sad- 
ly in acorner. She dared not look at her mother, 
nor speak to her. She was overwhelmed with 
shame, and would have given the world to recall 
the last half hour—but all her regrets were vain. 

After a long silence her mother said, 

‘** What are you thinking of, Lydia?” 

‘* Dear mamma, I am thinking how ashamed I 
shall be tomorrow, when you read the history of 
my bad conduct just now?” 

‘*T confess, Lydia, that I shall be somewhat 
ashamed to read it. After you had enjoyed the 
satisfaction which results from doing right, I had 
hoped that you would not return to your faults.” 

‘* Ah, mamma, an hour ago I thought myself 
safe enough from it.” 

‘* The best thing you can do now is to recom- 
mence your lesson. I am still ready to explain it 
to you.” 

Lydia followed her mother’s advice and ac- 
cepted her offer. She behaved very well the 
rest of the day, but was not very gay, for the re- 
membrance of her fault and the expectation of the 
to-morrow troubled her incessantly. 

The. breakfast of the following day was not, as 
will be supposed very agreeable for. Lydia: How- 
ever, after her mother had given an account of 
her fault, she added that Lydia had manifested 
shame and contrition, and that she had learne 
her lesson very well afterwards. . 

In the course of the following weeks, Lydia 
was often upon the point of committing faults. 
However, she controlled herself, arid often, when 
she was about to give way to indolence, or to 
speak with harshness, she recollected herself and 
ran to throw herself into her mother’s arms! 
saying‘ Kiss me, dear mother, to keep me from 
doing wrong.” 

But one day when she was in the garden with 


had just gathered for her mother, and ran off as 


her little brother, he seized a nosegay which she | 





became angry and snatching the flowers, tore 
them in pieces. The little boy received such a 
shock that he tottered several steps, and fell, 
screaming violently. Lydia loved her little broth- 
er, her anger was forgotten, she ran to take him 
up, and to beg his pardon. Her caresses and 
another flower which she gave him, restored his 
good humor. No one had witnessed this, quarrel, 
and Lydia herself forgot it till she was going to bed. 
Though she had faults, Lydia was sincere, and 
could pot bear the thought of deceiving her 
mother. _The next morning, as soon as she was 
dressed, she resolved to tell her mother what had 
happened. Asshe passed before a window, she 
saw a lady enter the court who had come to 
breakfast with her mother. This increased the 
difficulty of her, avowal, but she did not relin- 
quish her purpose. She did not, however, know 
how to begin her confession, but her mother per- 
ceived her embarrassed air, and inquired its cause. 
‘*You can have nothing to fear from the account 
which I have to’give of you this morning,’’said she. 
**Oh mamma,”’ said Lydia, ‘‘ I cannot deceive 
you, nor receive praises which I do not merit.” 
She then gave a faithful account of all that had 
passed inthe garden. ‘‘ I shall be very much asha- 
med,’’ added she, ‘‘to hear you read the account, 
but I should be still more ashamed to receive your 
praises and caresses, while I thought that if you 
knew all, you would treat me. in avery different 
manner.” 

Her mother embraced her with the .warmest 
affection. ‘‘I shall mention your fault, my dear 
Lydia,”’ said she ‘‘ but the frank avowal you have 
made of it does you more honor than if you had 
not committed it. While you preserve such sen- 
timents, | may hope every thing from you.” 
Some days after, Lydia’s mother received a 
letter which announced the arrival of several 
ladies who were coming to pass some days with 
her. Lydia, after some hesitation, told her moth- 
er that she had a favor to ask of her, which was 
that she would not read her history during all the 
time that the company should remain. 

‘* Why, my dear?” said her mother. 

‘* Because if I should happen to do any thing 
wrong, I should not like to.have it told before 
strangers.” 

‘Phat is an additional motive fer being more 
attentive to your conduct. Besides you never do 
any thing wrong without being seen by. eyes 
which cannot be deceived.” 

‘* Yes,mamma,] know that God sees me always.” 

‘* Well, is not this witness more to be regarded 
than the whole universe?” 

Lydia was impressed by this thought, and dur- 
ing the fortnight which the company passed at the 
castle, she had no occasicn to fear the reading of 
her journal. [To be continued. | 














OBITUARY. 





Written for, the Youth’s Companion. 
DEATH OF A MOTHER. 

Marion Lee was anorphan. Her father died while 
she was yet too young to remember him, but her 
dear kind Mother, could she ever forget her? How 
long and how patiently she suffered, while hardly a 
groan escaped her. How pale and languid she look- 
ed as she lay there, day after day; and how her dim 
eyes would brighten when Marion came to.smooth 
her pillow. Yet they would fill with tears too, 
as she looked upon her sweet young face, and 
thought how soon she would be left alone. and un- 
protected. Mrs Lee knew she was growing weak- 
er every honr;. but how could she bear to tell that 
loving child that death was so near? -How could 
she but shrink from giving pain to her who had 
anticipated all her wants and been so kind and 
affectionate through her sickness? She prayed to 
the God in whom she trusted to give her strength 
to bear it and was calm. That*morning, Marion 
stepped softly to her mother’s bedside, kissed he: 
pale cheek, and laid upon her pillow a bunch o! 








—- : 
* By the good providence of God no other person was in- 
jored daring this season of fearfal agitationand alarm. 


fast ae his legs could carry him. Lydia ran after 
him, but.as he would not restore the nosegay, she 


fresh roses she had gathered for her. Mrs. Lee 
smiled ,faintly,. and said ,in her Jow sweet voice, 
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as she returned her embrace, ‘* My dear child, 
God will bless you for the love you bear your 
widowed mother; but, my blessed child, He will 
soon take me from you—nay—do not weep; I 
want you to be prepared for it—and remember, 
that He has said ‘ When father and mother for- 
sake thee, then the Lord will takethee up.’ You 
will not forget all that I have taught you. When- 
ever you are tempted to do wrong, think how much 
it would pain me, and above all how much it will 
offend your Fatherin Heaven. Take this Bible, 
my dear Marion, and do not part with it while you 
live. It is your mother’s last gift, and now kiss and 
leave me, dearest—I am ill and weak—but come 
again, and bid me good night before you sleep.” 

Poor Marion!—Her eyes were blinded by her 
tears, and she did not see how plainly death had 
set his seal upon these dear features, and little 
did she think she had received her last kiss. But 
half an hour had passed sadly by, before she was 
again called. Her mother was speechless. She 
looked at her child—pointed upward, and then 
—left her forever. 

Those only who have lost such a mother, can 
tell Marion’s grief. She ‘‘ refused to be comfort- 
ed””—kissed the pale corpse, as if she could wake 
it into life again, and begged them not take her 
away. I know not how long she might have 
given way to such feelings, had not her eye fallen 
on the little Bible her mother had given her; then 
the words accompanying that gift flashed into her 
mind—‘‘ When thy Father and Mother forsake 
thee, then the Lord will take thee up.”? She was 
comforted—she felt as if again those pale lips 
had parted and bade her not to weep. From that 
time though sad indeed, she was calm; and after 
she returned from the funeral, though her heart yet 
ached and her tears would flow, she felt as if she 
could think of those last words and treasure them 
in her heart. She left the dear home she had 
loved a few days after, and wentto live with a 
distant relation of her parents. 
think and feel as did her dear mother. They thought 
it of little importance whether she ever opened that 
little book. Stilldid Marion forget it? No, it was 
her constant companion; she had loved her moth- 
er too well to neglect her dying counsel—and 
now she loved her mother’s God. When her young 
companions would urge her to join them in some 
scene of gaiety of which she knew her mother 
would disapprove, she would show them her tal- 
isman—the Bible. She would speak to them of 
her mother’s death, till the tears would fall from 
their eyes; and if they did not think her reasons 
for refusing were to be accepted, at least they 
ceased to urge her. She was always kind and 
ready to grant any favor that did not interfere 
with her ideas of duty. Indeed she was beloved 
by all, and all agreed there never was a sweeter 
girl than Marion Lee. They did not respect her 
less for her firmness, nor could any one who had 
seen her, say that her religion made her unlovely. 
Mothers selected her as a companion for their 
daughters; and so perfectly did her young com- 
panions confide in her, that when any question of 
right or wrong could not be decided upon among 
them, they would say, ‘‘ Ask Marion Lee—she 
can tell us what to do.” 

Now, perhaps those whoread this story may 
imagine that I think she was perfect. If you could 
gee her in her own room, reading her little Bible, 
so often bedewed with her tears—you would ac- 
knowledge whatever my opinion might be, at least 
she did not think herself faultless. 


EDITORIAL. 








——_—__— ee ——— 


Great Events hang on little things. 

There were two men who were working in a ship- 
yard, hewing a piece of timber to put in the ship, 
when one of them found a worm in it, about a half an 
inch long. ‘ Shall I put it in,” said he to the other 
man: “ [do not know; I do not think it will do any 
hurt—Yes, I think I would,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
will increase and do injury to the ship,” said the other. 
~ “T don’t think so,” he replied. So they put it in; the 
ship was built and she sailed off finely to the Mediter- 


But they did not | ——- 





ranean Sea. As she was returning with a fine cargo 
of figs, the Captain observed that the ship leaked; but 
he tried to get home. Soon after the water rushed in 
faster than the men could pump. it out. The ship 
soon filled—it sunk—and all on board were drowned 


except one. How thankful ought that man to be that 
he was saved. E. H. 


The above story is from our very young reader who 
sent us one last week. Let us see what use we can make 
of it. Is not the worm that caused the loss of the ship, 
something like sin, which causes the loss of the soul? 
It is easily resisted when young—but the effects are 
terrible when this enemy is left to grow and strengthen 
himself. Let our youug friends, therefore, watch 
against this destroyer, with persevering diligence, 
When you are tempted to disobey your parents— 
think of the worm. When you feel inclined to speak 
an untruth—think of the worm. When you feel angry 
with another—think of the worm. When your heart 
is opposed to Religion—O think of the worm—“ the 
worm that never-dlies, the fire that is never quenched.” 

Children often let the worm remain, from mere 
thoughtlessness. Their parents warn them against 
doing certain things which they think they will be 
likely to do—but the thoughtless child says, ‘‘ No, 
Ma’am; Ill be careful;” but in a few moments, per- 
haps, the thing is done—the child has disobeyed his 
parent, and the Greaded mischief has fallen upon him. 
Thus children often play too hard, and hurt one 
another—or go to improper places because others go, 
and thus contract bad habits and form evil connections; 
or expose themselves in bud weather, and thus become 
sick—and all this from mere carelessness, without 
considering that their Parents know much better than 
they do, what is for their benefit, and what will injure 
them, and that they love them too well to give them 
bad advice. 








MISCELLANY. * 





THE CABIN BOYS. 


Once a very bad man, the captain ofa ship, had 
two very pretty little cabin boys, whom he was always 
abusing and whipping. The boys, to be sure, were 
rather mischievous. They had never been to a Sab- 
bath school, and the captain took no pains to teach 
them their prayers, or to read the Bible; and they 
were growing up ignorant of their duty, both to God 
and man. But they were very affectionate and loving 
to one another: and they agreed very well together in 
deceiving the captain whocould not alwaystell on whom 
to Jay the blame, and then he would whip them both! 
But being soon tired of this, he made them whip each 
other! And how do you think he did it? Why, the 
wicked man tied their left hands together, and then 
put the end of a rope into the right hand of each, and 
told them to do the whipping. Now Jaek and Harry 
laughed in their sleeves at what they thought to be the 
captain’s simplicity; they were determined they would 
only make believe whip; so at it they went, striking 
very easily, not hard enough to hurt a mouse. But by 
and by, one thought the other struck rather too hard, 
and instead of taking it patiently, and not returning 
evil for evil, and overcoming evil with gond, as the 
Bible would have taught him, he struck a blow still 
harder. The other then (oubled the force of his blow, 
which exasperated his friend so much, that he laid 
on with all his might; and so the foolish boys flogged 
one another as long as they could stand. This they did 
to the great content of the captain and merriment of the 
crew, who laughed at the silly boys—not reflecting 
that they themselves were often guilty of as great a 
folly; for with them oftentimes one word would bring 
on another, until they got to blows. [S. S. Visitor. 





An Awful Argument. - 


In the county of G there was a very intelli- 
gent, upright and benevolent farmer, who, according 





to almost universal custom at that time, made, what 
he called a temperate use of ardent spirit. By degrees, 
he increased the quantity, until his neighbors feared 
| that he would finally become a drunkard. About the 

time that these fears began to be entertained, [ left the 
| place, and did not return for a number of years. My 


first = when I did return, were respecting this 


man. I found that he practised total abstinence; that 
he neither kept ardent spirit in his house, nor al- 
lowed it to be used on hisfarm. I was greatly sur- 
prised, for this was before Temperance Societies were 





known. I soon learned what had induced him to 
take this course. He had an only son, who at the 
time of the sad event which I am about to relate, wag 
four years of age. He was one of the most lively, 
intelligent, beautiful boys that was ever seen,—hig 
father loved him as his own soul. One day the father 
came in from his work and went to the closet for some 
brandy. In his haste, he poured into a tumbler more 
than he wished to drink, and left it on a shelf with- 
in reach of the child. He went out neglecting to shut 
the door of the closet. The boy had seen him drink, 
and knew not why he should not follow his father’s 
example: he moreover was probably attracted by the 
bright color of the poison. He took the tumber and 
drank its contents. In four hours he was a lifeless 
corpse! ‘The feelings of the wretched father can be 
better conceived than described. Suffice it to say, 
that he immedately banished ardent spirit from his 
house, and has never since tasted adrop. May all 
my readers be convinced of the danger and wicked- 
ness of this indulgence, without being driven to it by 
such an awful argument ! ® tb. 





The Homely Face. 


A number of years since, when a youth, I was look- 
ing across the gallery while at church one Sabbath, 
and my eye met the countenance of another youth. 
He was what is generally called il featured. There 
was something in his looks that took sudden hold of 
my risibles, and I felt strongly inclined to laugh at the 
uncouth figure which presented itself to my view. 
Instantly, however, the thought occurred to me, with 
powerful and abashing effect, at whose workmanship 
am I disposed to laugh? It was the workmanship of 
God, who is the author of all things beautiful.and sub- 
lime; who adorned the skies with gems of light, and 
decked the earth with verdure and beauty. 

This thought, so deeply impressed on my mind, has 
since afforded me much instruction.’ When any thing 
like a smile, or disposition to laugh, has been induced 
hy the uncomely features of others, this has usually 
been a timely check. 7b. 





Ministers’ Children. 


‘ Never lose sight of this,’ said Leigh Richmond, in 
his directions to his children, ‘ that the more public 
my name, character, and ministry is. become, the more 
eyes and ears are turned to my children’s conduct; 
they are expected, in knowledge and circumspection, 
in religion and morals, in opinions and habits, to stow 
where they have been educated; and to adorn, not 
only their Christian profession, but their parents’ 
principles.’ 





Legacy of a poor Orphan Girl. 

A letter from Rev. Finis Ewing, of Missouri, Vice- 
President of the Society, says, ‘* Miss Sarah H. Neth- 
erton, a poor orphan girl, but a deeply pious member 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, died some 
time since, in the triumphs of faith; and on her death 
bed, when making disposition of her little property, 
appointed me her almoner, to see that the enclosed ten 
dollars should he equally divided between the Amer- 
ican Tract and Bible Societies.» Tract Magazine. 














POETRY. 








From the London Teacher’s Magazine. 
‘6 We are but Young.’’ 
HYMN FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
We are but young—yet we may sing 
The praises of our heavenly King; 
He made the earth, the sea, the sky, 
And all the starry worlds on high. 


We are but young—yet ruin’d all 

By Adam our first parent’s fall; 

And we have sinn’d, O Lord, forgive, 
Jesus hath died that we might live. 
We are but young—yet we have heard 
The gospel news, the heavenly word: 
If we despise the only way, 

Dreadful will be the judgment day. 
We are but young—yet we must die; 
Perhaps our latter end is nigh; 

Lord, may we early seek thy grace, 
And find in Christ a hiding place. 


We are but young—we need a guide— 
Jesus in thee we would confide; 

Oh lead us in the path of truth, 

Protect and bless our helpless youth. 
We are but young—yet God has shed 
Unnumber’d blessings on our head; 
Then let our youth and riper days 

Be all devoted to his praise. 








